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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHAEGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SOOVIL 

Dissemination of Typhoid by Milk. — It is stated in Pvhlic 
Health Reports that milk may become infected by typhoid bacilli 
through the same channels as other foods and beverages, and is prob- 
ably not more exposed to infection than are various other foods; cer- 
tainly it is less exposed than many vegetables in common use and much 
less than surface waters. It differs from other vehicles of typhoid 
infection in affording an excellent medium for the multiplication of 
typhoid bacilli, whereas in most other vehicles of transmission typhoid 
bacilli tend under usual conditions to decrease very rapidly. 

Simplified Skin Grafting. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association in a synopsis of an article in a German contemporary says 
in this procedure the skin is rinsed with salt solution, then the surface 
is gone over with a razor, as for shaving, only with a little harder pres- 
sure. Fine scrapings of particles of wet skin collect on the razor and 
form a porridge-like mass which is transferred to the well granulating 
surface. The first dressing with boric acid salve is left untouched for 
five or six days. Then the surface is dressed with strong pressure from 
strips of plaster, and this dressing is left for about a week. By this 
time the scarcely visible scraps of epithelium have grown to a con- 
siderable size. The compressing plaster bandage is renewed two or 
three times; in about three weeks the healing is practically complete. 

Alcohol and the Newborn Child. — The Medical Record in an 
editorial calls attention to the researches of Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, who 
recently epitomized them in a paper before the English Society for the 
study of Inebriety. It asserts that alcoholism in the parent does exert 
a baleful influence on the germ cells, individually and collectively as 
the embryo and the fetus. Alcoholism is a danger to antenatal health 
and a menace to antenatal life at every one of the stages of that exist- 
ence and through each of the progenitors. Recent attempts have been 
made to show that epilepsy is sometimes the result of impregnation 
at the time when both parents were under the influence of alcohol. 

Mobilizing Hospital Resources. — It is proposed that the twenty 
largest hospitals in Manhattan and the Bronx should plan to work 
together to send medical aid, doctors, nurses and ambulances to any 
point where help might be needed in case of an accident of overwhelming 
proportions. Such might occur during the concentration of enormous 
crowds at congested points in the city during the daily rush hours. 
Ten thousand injured persons could thus be attended to with little 
difficulty. In an accident on the water front, the boats of the police 
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and correction departments could be called on to convey the injured to 
Bellevue and to Blackwell's Island. 

Medical Thawing for Women. — The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, has decided to open its courses to 
women. It is proposed to erect a small addition to the present college 
buildings to provide for the women students for the present. 

Five Preventable Diseases. — The Medical Record mentions 
smallpox, which can be prevented by compulsory vaccination and 
prompt isolation of all cases; malaria, which can be prevented by the 
destruction of anopheles mosquitoes and their breeding places; bubonic 
plague, which can be prevented by the complete destruction of rats; 
Malta fever, which can be prevented by avoiding the milk or meat of 
goats imported from the Mediterranean countries, or from the endemic 
center in Texas; hydrophobia, which can be prevented by the long- 
continued and systematic muzzling of all dogs. 

Newer Treatment for Ivy Poisoning. — The New York Medical 
Journal recommends a saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate in 
ice water, applied liberally and constantly to the affected part. It will 
give prompt relief and possibly a complete cure within twenty-four 
hours. Apply as early as possible. 

Letjcorrhea. — The Medical Standard says that astringents merely 
check the leucorrheal discharge temporarily, while lactic acid seems to 
have the power of destroying the cause, probably organisms responsible 
for the discharge. The average strength is 0.5 per cent, or one part of 
official lactic acid in 200 of water. In young patients it is wiser to 
begin with 1 in 500, in stubborn cases 1 in 100 may be used. 

Calorific Value of Cuts of Meat. — The Weekly Bulletin of 
the Newark Department of Health states that there is a popular belief 
that porterhouse steak and other choice cuts of beef represent the 
highest form of nourishment to be obtained. In point of fact the food 
value of brisket, or ribs of beef, as well as mutton and lamb, exceed 
the much desired tenderloin steak. The protein obtained from a given 
weight of meat differs very little either with the kind of meat or the cut. 

Nurses as Anesthetists. — Dr. Goldwater in the Modern Hospital 
says that as yet the number of court decisions on record is not sufficient 
to show whether graduate nurses may, with impunity, practice as 
anesthetists The opinion of lawyers in New York State is that sur- 
geons may employ women in the capacity named, but in so doing the 
surgeons assume liability for the result. If the administration of 
anesthetics is a part of the practice of medicine, anesthetics may be 
administered only by responsible licensed physicians. If a surgeon 
choose to employ an anesthetist having no medical qualification, he 
thereby tacitly assumes full responsibility for and undertakes to control 
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the anesthesia, the anesthetist being regarded merely as his technical 
assistant. 

Wab Diet and Eclampsia — A Danish medical journal reporting 
statistics from the three largest maternities in Berlin shows that 
eclampsia is comparatively rare at present; at one hospital dropping 
75 per cent, at another 66 per cent. In the cases in which it occurred, 
it was very mild. In one severe case it was shown that the woman's 
husband, being a diabetic, had secured large extra amounts of meat and 
butter. It seems that restriction of fat and meat tends to ward off 
eclampsia. 

Removing Dhug Stains. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, quoting a German contemporary, says to remove stains 
from skin and linen: for iodine, use ammonia or sodium thiosulphate; 
for nitrate of silver, wash with a 10 per cent solution of potassium 
cyanide, or the same strength potassium iodide. The yellow silver 
iodide spots are removed with sulphurous acid. Ten parts each of 
mercuric chloride and ammonium chloride in eighty parts water will 
remove silver nitrate spots from the skin. For resorcin use citric acid. 
For picric acid, leave the spot in contact with potassium sulphate for 
one minute, then wash with plenty of soap and water; or apply a paste of 
carbonate of magnesia to the spot and after a time rub off. For coal 
tar colors, use spirit of soap. 

Pebiodical Vomiting in Childben. — A German asserts that all 
that is necessary to check periodical vomiting with the odor of acetone 
in the breath, is to distend the stomach with warm water. He gives 
250 or 300 grams of warmed mineral water. The addition of sugar 
may induce the child to take it more easily. A liter or two of hot tea 
injected into the rectum and retained, may answer the same purpose. 

Thibst Damage. — The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
in a synopsis of a German article, say that healthy babies in the first 
week of life sometimes present a serious condition of cyanosis and 
collapse. The child gasps for breath as in acute bronchitis; 100 to 
150 grams of tea should be given to drink. The trouble may be due to 
the drying out of the system for lack of water, in which case the child 
will be quite well in an hour. Reluctance to nurse even for one day 
or night may cause an alarming deficiency of necessary fluid. 

Sugae as a Wound Dbessing. — A German surgeon thinks the 
value of sugar as a wound dressing is largely due to the powerful osmosis 
which it sets up. The osmotic current floods the wound with secretions 
and thus self-cleanses it in the most healing way. Market sugar was 
found sterile in 89 per cent of the tests. The cleaned and dried wound 
was covered with a thick layer of sugar and a dry dressing applied, which 
was renewed daily. The dressing never sticks to the wound. 



